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was most galling for them, and worked most
deeply into their moral sensitiveness, was that
Protestant marriage was considered null, and
that they, the puritans of the puritans, the purest
men and women of Europe, were looked upon
as living in concubinage.   Their greatest grief
was that their children were considered illegiti-
mate.   The Church did not cease her relentless
persecution of Protestants until the eve of the
French   Revolution.   As  late   as   1774,   when
Louis XVI was crowned at Rheims, he was
virtually forced to take the following oath:   "I
swear that I will apply   myself sincerely and
with all my power to exterminate, in all the lands
under my dominion,  the heretics particularly
condemned  by  the  Church."    However,  the
sentiment fostered by Voltaire along the "line of
toleration, the influence of the Encyclopedists
and the efforts of La Fayette brought about the
Edict of Toleration of 1787, which gave the
Huguenots a relief, soon to be eclipsed by the
French Revolution.   Some of the men who had
survived the persecutions of the Ancien Regime
perished during the mad excesses of the Terreur.
This closes the first period of their history.

Two or three considerations must be borne
in mind at this point. In the first place, Hugue-
not historv renders to the Christian Church and